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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 34.) 

Sixth Mo. Ist, 1837. Our Monthly Meeting 
held at Plymouth—a season of sweet refresh- 
ment. There was that to be felt, which bore evi- 
dence the dear Master was in the midst, and was 
pleased afresh to anoint his servant, E. C., to 
speak to some of our states in a very plain search- 
ing manner. He arose with “The words of a 
great and wise king who, after writing and speak- 
ing a great deal, summed up the whole with, 
‘Fear God and keep his commandments, for this 
is the whole duty of man.’” He then went on 
to show how pure and undivided the love to our 
God must be, to be able to keep all his com- 
mands, to give up all that He may call for! for if 
we are found reserving anything called for, then 
we have other lovers, that are stealing our affec- 
tions from Christ, the first to be beloved. He 
seemed to fear this was too much the case with 
some of us ; like one formerly we had been enquir- 
ing, “ what we should do to inherit eternal life ?” 
but when the terms were shown us, there had been 
a “turning away sorrowful.” Oh, how feelingly 
did he plead with such, if any such there were! 
assuring there was no other way to the kingdom, 
than that which has been laid down before us by 
Christ and his Prophets and Apostles; and if we 
really feared and loved our dear Lord, we would 
be found ready and willing to accept of the terms. 
To me it was an instructive communication; and 
one I desire to profit by, as there has been too 
much of a secret withholding, though I trust not 
through wilful disobedience. 

Lith. On taking my seat in meeting this 
morning, I found that unless there was a watch- 
ing unto prayer, and that with the whole heart, 
the enemy would enter. This of presenting our- 
selves before the Lord, and then not found wait- 
ing upon Him, is a very serious thing. It isa 
state I have painfully witnessed of late: often 
sitting whole meetings through, mourning the 
absence of Him whom my soul loveth. 

Seventh Mo. 4th. Came to the city, and on 
First-day morning attended the meeting at Or- 
ange Street: where the feeble aspirations of my 

rt were for even the smallest crumb of heaven- 
ly bread. Oh! the hungering and thirsting for 

e word of life, and for a renewed evidence of 
the Divine will concerning me. The greater 
part of the meeting was sat through in solemn 
silence; when our dear friend, R. Shober, arose 
with a language of sweet encouragement for some 
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then present, who were endeavoring to bear the 
cross of Christ; which, to the wise of this world, 
might seem a hard attainment, but to the poor 
and simple-hearted it would continue to be a 
very plain and easy way. Said she could- not 
express what she had felt for some then present 
amongst the young people, who were going quiet- 
ly along, being almost afraid to take another 
step, fearing they should bring a reproach on 
the precious cause. How sweetly did ihe impress 
it upon us, to be faithful to manifested duty, and 
unto death. Then, a crown of life should be 
ours. In the afternoon attended the meeting at 
Arch Street. Samuel Bettle was led to minister 
in a very instructive manner, on the nature of 
true Christian faith. He represented, that in 
the days when our dear Lord was personally on 
earth, there were those He could not minister 
unto, on account of their unbelief; even so it was 
in the present day: there is a faith which ma 
be called a dead faith, which is easily prone: | 
and which he feared too many of us were resting 
satisfied in; but which we should find would not 
stand us instead in a day of trial, which, sooner 
or later, must overtake us all. Our foundations 
would not then stand, because not built upon 
that rock, Christ Jesus, which is the alone sure 
foundation. Hence the necessity of true living 
faith, that we may have something sure to lean 
upon, when trials do come. He seemed to think 
there were those present, who had of late been 
much tried! For these a watchful, prayerful 
state was recommended ; with the exhortation to 
strive to put on the whole armor of light, and 
above all, the shield of faith, so as to be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one, 
seeking to follow our dear Lord in the way He 
is pleased to lead us. Then, however great our 
trials, He will be near, supporting by his invin- 
cible arm of power; and we shall find Him an 
holy High Priest, touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities ; and who, in his own time, will ad- 
minister beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, and the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness. 

Third-day. Being still in the city, I attended 
North Meeting: where we had the company and 
labors of our dear friend Wm. Evans. My heart 
rejoiced to see this friend come in and take a 
seat amongst us. I always esteem it a great favor 
to be in company with W. E., particularly when 
thus met. His manner of “ silent waiting” in our 
religious meetings, is very instructive and always 
head preaching to me. 

Near the close of the meeting he arose with, 
“Satan hath desired to have you that he may 
sift you as wheat, but I have prayed for thee 
Simon, that thy faith fail not.” Our dear Lord 
and Master knew the weakness of human nature; 
and when, afterwards, Peter had so far forsaken 
Him as to deny Him, his love was still towards 
him. For it is written, “He turned and looked 
upon Peter.” And what deep remorse did this 
excite! causing him to turn away and weep bit- 
terly. And so it is with all the disobedient chil- 
dren, who go counter to the commands of their 


dear Lord and Master. What was written afore- 
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time, was written for our learning; and he be- 
lieved a lesson of deep instruction was to be 
gained from this account we have left of Peter. 
He greatly desired the faith of some present 
might be strengthened. That however severe 
their trials might be, yet there is One who re- 
mains able, and can as in a moment change the 
dispensation, giving the “oil of joy for mourn- 
ing;” and these trials and afflictions, which seem 
now too heavy to be borne, will be as jewels about 
their necks. He continued to urge these to try 
to be willing to part with all the dear Master 
calls for: to be found watching unto prayer, so 
that they may be able to maintain the warfare ; 
and then if faithful, when done with time here, 
they will be permitted to join those who have 
come through great tribulations, and have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb. The secret language of my heart at 
this time is, what shall I render unto the Lord 
for all his mercies! 

16th. Attended the meeting at Horsham, 
which was truly small. How did I crave for 
this little company, while sitting in silence with 
them, that they might be preserved as in the 
hollow of our Heavenly F ather’s hand ; and that 
they might be enabled to offer unto Him accept- 
able worship. 

27th. Attended the meeting at Westtown 
School. I was made sensibly to feel the watch- 
ful care of a kind Providence over this place. 

30th. Went to our own little meeting, secretly 
craving to be found in my place. In measure 
this was granted; so much so that my meeting 
was a precious one. I do believe that the dear 
Master is waiting to bless us, if we will only come 
unto him. “Oh! for a closer walk with God.” 

Eighth Month 3rd. Monthly Meeting held at 
Plymouth. E. C. was led to call our attention 
to the shortness and uncertainty of life, and the 
need of a preparation for our final change. 

My feelings seemed afresh awakened, in the 
last meeting, to the lowness of the answer to the 
1st query, in regard to sleeping in meetings. I 
was led to query in myself, how can any present 
themselves before the All Seeing as worshippers, 
and then sleeg/hway the time! If we were as 
weighty in our spirits as we ought to be, Satan 
would hardly dare tempt us. But truly, “The 
flesh is weak !” 

11th. Atour Quarterly Meeting ——— we 
had the company and labors of our friends John 
Letchworth, Wm. Evans and Ebenezer Roberts. 
Dear John pressed upon us the necessity of im- 
proving the talents committed to us, if but the 
one. Ebenezer’s concern seemed chiefly for those 
in the middle walks of life, who had around them 
young and rising families. Represented the great 
responsibility that rested upon them, and how 
needful that their example might speak as loud 
as precept ; both showing that the whole bent and 
aim of the mind was, to seek first the kingdom 
of heaven. He urged to ——— in the attend- 
ance of all our meetings, taking our precious 
children with us—their young minds being often 
very susceptible of tender feelings. In the last 
meeting, the subject still remaining with him, he 
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could not feel clear without coming into womens’ 
meeting, and pressing the same more closely 
upon mothers. Some in an especial manner 
who, he feared, were not as careful as they ought 
to be; but who, even in very young years, dressed 
and adorned them with things which in after life 
they could not restrain them in; thus throwing 
the reins upon their children’s shoulders. He 
queried, if such parents are not more faithful, 
what answer will they give when the language 
goes forth, what hast thou done with those lambs 
I committed to thy care? Will not the reply 
necessarily be, whilst I was going hither and 
thither, and taken up with other things, they 
have been too much overlooked. To these, awful 
will the consequence be ; as the parents lives may 
be required for their children’s. He seemed to 
think some among the dear children had seen, 
as Jacob saw, a ladder reaching from earth to 
heaven ; and that their journey thither is as step 
by step. If obedience keep pace with knowl- 
edge, making to themselves no secret reserves, 
such will be led safely along. And could these 
do no more, or have nothing more said or re- 
quired of them than was formerly of a prophet 
in Israel on this wise: “There is Elisha, who 
— water on the hands of Elijah,” it will not 
ose its reward thus to strengthen the hands of 
your elder friends, which so hang down. 

W. E. spake at considerable length from: “TI 
have a baptism to be baptized with, and how am 
I straightened till it be accomplished !” &c. En- 
larging instructively. 

(To be continued.) 
: For “‘ The Friend.” 
A Trip to the Saguenay. 
LETTER NO. 3. 
Tadousac, Eighth Mo. 3d, 1886. 

My last letter was commenced as we steamed 
along the St. Lawrence River with the magni- 
ficent slope of the north shore constantly in view ; 
but this evening we seek the genial warmth of a 
fine wood stove in the upper hall of the Tadousac 
hotel for our place of writing. Taking a slip 
from books, rather than observation, the hydro- 
graphical basin of the St. Lawrence proper is 
about 900 miles, by 250 broad; but the land 
drainage is 400,000 square miles, and the lake 
area over 130,000 more. 

A range of mountainous country rises on either 
side of the lower end. The Laurentides on the 
north, and the mountains of Notre Dame on the 
south. The Southern range leaves the river 
about 100 miles below Quebec; at Quebec it is 
about 30 miles from the river and at Montreal 
50, when it becomes known as the Green Moun- 
tains, and as it goes south-westward becomes the 
Alleghanies and the Appalactityn Chain, pre- 
serving some of its characteristics as far as Ala- 
bama. 

The Northern range leaves the St. Lawrence 
about 20 miles below Quebec, is distant from it 
at Montreal about 30 miles; extends up the Ot- 
tawa on the north side about 100 miles, sweeps 
thence round to the Thousand Islands, near 
Kingston, thence to Georgian Bay and along the 
eastern and northern shores of Lake Huron and 
Lake Superior, and turns northwestward to the 
Arctic Ocean, extending from Labrador 3,500 
miles. 

Few persons care to follow the full length of 
these ranges; but the portions which form the 
banks of the St. Lawrence River, in fitting com- 
plement to that majestic stream of one to fifteen 
miles and over in width, are worthy the labor of 
the lover of natural scenery, to reach and sail be- 
tween them. The scenery would be lost to the 
tourist if the boats followed the middle of the 
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stream, but skirting as they do on either side, 
the panorama of the mountainous river bank, 
now in easy slopes of cultivable lands, with farm 
houses and green fields far up the heights, and 
now with rocky wall and inhospitable regions 
and jutting siete 1000 to 2000 feet high, affords 
a pleasing and inspiring memory on which the 
mind may dwell for many a day. 

The St. Lawrence boats are necessarily good, 
staunch boats, adapted for the occasional seas 
that raise upon the waters and to stem the swift 
currents of the river; and though not large, are 
comfortable for passengers. The dining cabin of 
our boat was fragrant with the spruce boughs 
which hung profusely on the side; and among 
the boughs we perceived the flags of the three 
nations—England, France and America. The 
table is very fair, one item in particular, some 
strawberries of fine flavor and great size, the cir- 
cumference of the largest one, which we mea- 
sured, lacking only an eighth of an inch of being 
6 inches, and making four pieces of reputable 
size for a mouthful. 

The day was all that could be desired, and the 
company intelligent and generally agreeable and 
ready to communicate. We stopped at one or 
two landings—one of which was a pier and light- 
house in the river—the town, St. Pierre, in a bay 
further in shore, being reached by lighters and 
sail boats. As the tides rise 20 feet in these 
waters, the piers are high and contain a sloping 
alley-way or passage of steps, which at low tide 
are reached by long planks from the boat, and 
make a steep ascent to the wharf above. The 
landings at high tide being made at other parts 
of the piers. 

The principal stopping place was Murray Bay, 
a watering place of considerable resort for citizens 
of Quebec and Montreal. Riviere du Loup was 
reached about 5 o’clock, and then the river was 
diagonally crossed for the entrance to the Sa- 
guenay, 20 miles distant. 

The entrance of the Saguenay might easily be 
missed by unfamiliar mariners in these waters, 
because of the relative positions of the high 
rocky shores at the mouth and along its course, 
the latter closing the line of sight by crossing the 
line of opening; but two lighthouses at base of 
the rocks on the upper side, and a prominent 
land mark of slat work on top the rocks on the 
lower, serve as guide posts easily seen. A sense 
of awe is due to the scene as the boat approaches 
the river and enters upon these waters to which 
there is no anchorage and whose banks are walls 
of rock. It was nearly dark when we reached 
the wharf for Tadousac at the mouth of the Sa- 
guenay, and quite dark when we left it to con- 
tinue our journey up the river. 

There being no shallow water in the river, the 
pilots have no fears of navigation at night; no 
lighthouses mark the banks, and the fishermen 
and lumbermen’s houses are few and far between, 
but the mountain tops are well defined in the 
darkest nights, and even in fog the boats can 
here run by the sound of the swash on the rocks 
as they pass along. 

The scenery being shrouded we turned in for 
the night; but two of us turned out about 2 A. M. 
at Chicoutimi, the extreme limit of the voyage, 
but the wharf view hardly paid for the energy. 
The boat again lay at Ha Ha Bay, further down, 
in the early morning, and a ride to the village 
was had on a buckboard, whose owner enter- 
tained us in broken French and English, and 
returned us to the boat refreshed by the pure 
mountain air. 

About 8 o’clock we left Ha Ha Bay, and then 
came the climax of our journey, the ride down 


the Saguenay—favored as we were with the finest 
of weather, a boon not always experienced in this 
region of easy raining, and abundance of fogs 
and mists. 

For 60 miles through the Laurentian range, 
cut transversely with the ridges, flows this re- 
markable stream of the American continent, and 
the succession of rocky palisades, moss-covered 
bluffs, wooded ravines, towering peaks, pictur- 
esque terraces, silvery cascades, sunny nooks, 
charming bays, which mile by mile reveals, can- 
not adequately be described. Trinity Rock, a 
prominent feature with a rather farfetched name, 
given because of three terraces near the base, has 
been adorned as some may think with a wooden 
figure intended to represent the Virgin, but to 
others the monument of the Creator’s power 
needs no embellishment by man, and the image 
is out of keeping with the place. Cape Eternity, 
close by, is 1800 feet high, and the boat sweeps 
into Eternity Bay, that these majestic rocks of 
sublime proportions, towering far above our little 
craft, may be enjoyed to the full. The whistle, 
too, is sounded in this bay for the sake of the 
many echoes from distant hills, the effect of 
which is very fine. 

A bucket of stones provided on the capstan, 
furnishes materials for throwers to try their skill 
at reaching the rocks which seem so near; with 
the result of much oftener seeing a splash of the 
waters where they fall, than hearing a rattle of 
them against the rocks—so deceiving is the dis- 
tance. 

The captain stated the water at these rocks is 
250 fathoms or 1500 feet deep, and that at Ta- 
dousac it is 380 fathoms; whereas in the channel 
in the St. Lawrence it is only 22 fathoms. The 
Saguenay is therefore a chasm of great depth, 
and is supposed to be the result of volcanic action 
rather than the bursting through of pent up 
waters or the erosion of a flowing river. It is 
generally pleasant to believe what-we hear, and 
these great depths might be accepted as reliable 
coming from a navigator of the river, but many 
a pretty picture has to be spoiled, and a practical 
government navigation chart hung in the hall 
of this hotel, gives figures about one-half of those 
of the captain. The discrepancies, however, are 
easily accounted for, if in the one case hea 
cords or ropes and inadequate weights, whic 
would be greatly affected by deep swift currents 
were used; and in the other the fine instruments 
of a scientific corps of coast surveyors. 

There is a liability of exaggeration in most 
minds when describing the marvellous, and the 
high banks are deceptive for judging of the widths 
of the Saguenay. I was interested in hearing a 
fellow-passenger as we entered the river, explain 
to another that it was much wider than it looked, 
that it did not appear over a mile wide and was 
really three. Our judgment is that the river is 
not as wide as the Delaware at Philadelphia. 
In early life I was under the impression that the 
Delaware was a mile wide, but measurements on 
the ice a few years’ ago, took off 33 to 50 per 
cent. of the tradition. There is, however, enough 
of the marvellous about the Saguenay to be had 
within the confines of the strictest accuracy. 
The sides of the river for the whole of the dis 
tance we travelled are well wooded, but the trees 
are probably not good timber in the eye of & 
lumberman, for we learned from one whose firm 
owned 18 saw-mills, that a mile from the river 
there was very good timber. : 

The land belongs to the Government, and is 
leased to the lumbermen on terms varying with 
the value of the timber. A price per square 
mile for the timber leave is fixed as a minimum 
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by the Government, and what is called a Limit 
is then put up at public sale, and the highest 
bidder not less than the “upset” price, as it is 
called, secures the control of the Limit. Besides 
this bonus, which may vary from a few dollars 
to several hundred dollars per square mile, a 
rental of two dollars per square mile per annum 
is paid, and also a royalty upon every log cut. 
The Limits taken by the firm alluded to are now 
about 5,000 square miles, and their annual dues 
to the Government 40 to 50,000 dollars. The 
logs are cut 134 feet long, and must be not less 
than 12 inches on the stump. The fee of the 
land remains with the Government. 

There are a few settlements on the river. Chi- 
coutimi has saw-mills of note, and so has Ha Ha 
Bay, and there is a very large one at St. Jean, 
some miles above Tadousac. Formerly many 
small mills were established at small mountain 
streams along the river, but these are being aban- 
doned, and the logs floated to the larger mills. 

Excepting the few points alluded to, the coun- 
try is uninhabited save as the lumbermen are 
scattered through the woods back of the river, 
cutting the trees in the winter and working them 
out on the snow and by the streams towards 
spring. 

Our voyage in this wilderness region, but re- 
gion of absorbing interest, closed by our reach- 
ing this place about one o’clock on the 31st, and 
it was pleasant to halt at the end of the week at 
a comfortable house on land, and rest the mind 
from even scenery-viewing of so grand a scale. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 

Perhaps it may be interesting to some of the 
readers of “The Friend,” in connection with the 
testimony of Lewes and Chichester Monthly 
Meeting concerning the late Daniel Pryor Hack, 
which appeared in No. 4, to be informed of some 

rticulars of a visit which the writer made to 

im rather less than three weeks before his de- 
cease. 

It was her privilege to be present at Brighton 
Meeting on First-day morning, the 14th of Second 
Month, when this dear aged friend, who had re- 
cently been quite ill, was present, and as the tes- 
timony states, “spoke with much freshness,” en- 
tering into sympathy with the discouraged ones, 
who were “going heavily on their way because 
of the oppression of the enemy,” offering to them 
“a message of cheer;” and also very sweetly ad- 
dressing the young. Itseemed as though it might 
be the winding up of his public service as a min- 
ister, and so it proved. 

The following day a social call was made upon 
him, in which he expressed his love for American 
Friends and his gratitude to them for their kind- 
ness to his grandmother, Mary Pryor, when on a 
religious visit to this country. He spoke of her 
with much affection, and related some interest- 
ing circumstances connected with her voyage. 
Soon after leaving port, the vessel was found not 
to be sea-worthy, and it became necessary to 
work the pumps. As the water gained upon 
them, the crew became much discouraged. Mary 
Pryor having been favored with an assurance 
from her Lord and Master, that they would be 
saved, encouraged them to continue their efforts. 
One morning when their hope was almost ex- 
tinct, she came out of her cabin, where she had 
been in retirement, and with a placid counten- 
ance and cheerful voice told them, that before 
the day closed, a vessel would be sent to their 
relief; and said, that if the female passengers 
would tell her their last names, she believed she 
would be able to tell them the name of the vessel. 
They commenced to do this, and when the name 
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Archobald was mentioned she said, that was the 
name.* 

The day wore on, and no ship came, but her 
faith was firm, and encouraged by her, the sailors 
continued to work the pumps. At last a speck 
was descried in the distance, which proved to be 
a vessel, but for some time there was no evidence 
that the almost sinking ship was observed by 
those on board of her; still they persevered in 
displaying signals of distress, and were finally 
gladdened by observing that she was bearing 
towardsthem. It proved, however, to be a small 
vessel, and for a time fears were entertained that 
they could not be safely taken on board; they 
were rather short of provisions and water for 
themselves, but finally the captain of the Arche- 
bald, as the name of the vessel proved to be, 
offered, if his crew and all were a to go on 
short allowance, he would do the same: this was 
acceded to, and the work of transfer was quickly 
commenced. Mary Pryor, after having left the 
vessel, remembered a letter or package or both, 
that she was taking from Thomas Scattergood 
(then in England on a religious visit) to his wife, 
and insisted on returning to her room for it, 
which she did in safety, but was completely wet 
by a wave breaking over her, and having no 
change of clothes, was obliged to wear her wet 
garments—yet took no cold. The captain gave 
up his room to her and treated her with much 
kindness; he was a serious, thoughtful man, dif- 
ferent from the: captain of the other vessel, who 
was an irreligious character. 

Two hours after all had been safely transferred, 
the disabled vessel sank beneath the waves. It 
was three weeks before the Archobald reached 
Philadelphia. Upon their landing, Mary Pryor 
knelt upon the wet ground and returned thanks 
to the Almighty Father for their preservation ; 
also asking a Sides upon the captain. 

The circumstances in relation to the name of 
the vessel were corroborated some years after. 
Some English persons who, if memory is not at 
fault, were friends or neighbors of Mary Pryor, 
having recently landed at Philadelphia, observed 
a garden containing very fine fruit, and enquir- 
ing the name of the owner, were informed that it 
was Archebald, and learned further that his wife 
was the female passenger of that name who was 
on board the vessel with Mary Pryor. 

Before leaving, a feeling not at our command, 
—_ over the little company gathered around 
the fireside of this beloved father in the Truth, 
and after a season of precious silence, he ad- 
dressed us, commencing with the language, “ The 
Lord is good, a stronghold in the day of trouble, 
and He knoweth them that trust in Him.” 
While speaking very humbly of himself, as a 
poor creature, he commemorated the mercy and 
faithfulness of his Heavenly Father towards him 
all his life long, and encouraged to trust in Him 
amid all life’s trials and vicissitudes. 

It was a season not soon to be forgotten, and 
as we tenderly bade each other farewell, it was 
felt to have been a privilege to have been under 
his roof and to have sat by his side. The hu- 
mility and tenderness of his spirit were very pre- 
cious, and his greenness in old age instructive 
and encouraging, bringing forth fruit to the 
praise of his Lord and Master, continuing faith- 
ful unto the end. ‘ 

Philadelphia, Eighth Mo. 1886. 





* An account of Mary Pryor’s shipwreck, and the 
attendant circumstances, is contained in the Memorials 
of Rebecca Jones, which substantially agrees with that 
related by her grandson to our correspondent. It how- 
ever states that there was no other female passenger 
but herself; this appears to have been a mistake. 
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From the Correspondence of the ‘‘Journal of Commerce,” 


An Avalanche. 
Hotel Victoria, Interlaken, Switzerland, 
June 28, 1886. 

The avalanche about to be described, started 
just below the peak of the Silberhorn, a few 
minutes before midday. At that hour the sun 
was beginning to make his rays felt in the frozen 
bosom of the Jungfrau. The Silberhorn, you 
know, is the showiest ornament of that most be- 
witching of mountains. It is a pyramid in shape 
and has a surface like frosted silver. The pyra- 
midal angles are so sharp that the ice and snow 
are always about to slide off, and, when the 
afternoon sun shines straight and hot upon them, 
the watcher for avalanches is never disappointed. 
I had been staring at the dazzling y ungfrau 
through smoke-colored glasses for some time and 
waiting for the show to begin. 

Suddenly there was a gleam as of particles in 
motion on a part of the Silberhorn at which I 
had often looked with keen expectations. For 
just there could be discerned, without a glass, a 
series of long parallel scratches such as avalanches 
always make. There are the grooves in which, 
like many human institutions, they may be said 
to run from year to year by force of habit. The 
rate of the motion was so slow and indeterminate 
—for a reason which I afterward found out—that 
one might, for a moment, question if the shining 
atoms were not stationary after all. But no! 
though the pace seemed to be that of a snail, it 
was real and downward, and was soon too accel- 
erated to be mistaken. The whole breadth of 
one side of the Silberhorn was moving beyond a 
doubt. I was witnessing the sublime spectacle 
of a great avalanche. More swiftly it descended 
and yet it seemed to crawl. In this way it slid 
along for a short distance—about 2,000 feet as I 
afterward learned—when the mass fell over a 
jutting piece of ice or rock. Then it looked 
something like a waterfall. Below was another 
steep slope scored with the furrows of old ava- 
lanches. Here the motion was more rapid, but 
still surprisingly slow. Then and not before I 
heard a sound as of thunder. If the sky had 
not been one unspotted blue, I should have sup- 
posed a storm to be bursting somewhere among 
the mountains. It was the noise of the avalanche, 
at that moment reaching my ears from a distance, 
which was so deceptive. Later on, studying the 
phenomena of avalanches more deliberately, I 
ascertained that the scene of action—apparently 
not more than half a mile off—was often seven 
miles and never less than three. By noting the 
avalanche at the instant of its birth and counting 
the seconds of time till the first boom reported 
itself, one can calculate this with sufficient accu- 


racy. 

The Silberhorn, being many miles from my 
stand-point in an air line, it follows that the 
terms “small” or “slow” used in connection with 
its avalanches are irrelevant. The breadth of 
the falling mass should be expressed in rods and 
not in feet. Its movement was exceedingly swift. 
What seemed to start as snow was, in fact, a 
great ice cake, acres in extent and perhaps fifty 
feet thick. This, striking against rocks in its 
course, broke into fragments which were indis- 
tinguishable in the distance. The apparent water- 
fall was composed chiefly of large lumps of ice. 
These were destined to be pulverized in good 
earnest as they continued their descent. Then 
I heard a sound as of hissing mingled with the 
deeper reverberations. A short distance—more 
than a thousand feet probably—was thus trav- 
ersed when the avalanche entered upon another 
stage of its career. It tumbled over another 
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ridge—this time looking more like a waterfall 
than before. Here its volume was much con- 
tracted and I could clearly see that this fact was 
due to the depth of the rock-bound channels 
through which it ran. Then it sprawled quite 
freely over a great open space or plateau, where 
it rested and formed a perceptible heap, thick 
at the centre and flattening out gradually toward 
the edges. Judging by the dimensions of this 
mass by my revised standards, I should say 
that it covered many acres, and was deep 
enough to bury an Alpine village of the average 
size. 

As the sun sank toward the west, and the in- 
creasing heat loosened the icy girdles of the 
Jungfrau, the Monch and the Eiger, the ava- 
lanches came rattling down with increasing fre- 
quency. They usually resembled cascades from 
beginning to end. Rarely could one see the 
popular idea of an avalanche realized. Most 
people, I find, think of avalanches as broad 
tracks of snow which are transferred from the 
upper part of a mountain into a valley at its foot, 
keeping their general shape all the way. The 
Silberhorn specimen corresponded to this ideal 
for a short distance, as I have said. But all the 
others trickled down in a water-like way from 
top to bottom. The behavior of the falling ice 
and snow was so much like that of water that 
one could be convinced that he was beholding 
an avalanche only when he saw what took place 
at its terminus. For, in five cases out of six, the 
icy torrent ended in a white heap, which still 
remained far up the mountain sides, though 
below the true snow line. Except that they 


lacked the well-known green tint, the tracts of 


snow and ice thus deposited looked like glaciers. 
Brooks ran from the lower end of them into the 
valleys far beneath. 

The grooves—or deeply worn passage ways— 
through which these avalanches descend, seem 
as if made by human hands. Some of them ran 
as straight as bowling alleys. Others have easy 
and graceful curves, as if laid out for a railway. 


But, almost without an exeeption, the transit of 


the avalanche from peak to base, is interrupted 
by narrow-rock gorges. Against these it dashes 
itself with a fury expressed to my ear by a sound 
like that of a small cannon, which is heard far 
above the rest of the racket. The latter generally 
reminds one of the irregular firing of infantry, 
and appears to be produced by the larger frag- 
ments of ice and the stones, which are brought 
down with the lighter material. It is only an 
avalanche of the broadest pattern that imitates 
the deep roll of thunder. 

The guides of Grindelwald, and of all this 
region, are lithe and sinewy, with frank, resolute 
faces. They mostly dress in corduroy velveteen, 
with slouch hats of the same. Their yellow 
beards sweep their breasts. A provokingly slow 
gait also identifies them. They walk—unless 
under the spur of necessity—about half as fast 
as the ordinary American or Englishman. A 
friend of mine, in tow of a guide, consumed six 
hours in the ascent of the Wengern Alp from 
Grindelwald. The usual time is only three. But 
he arrived at the top perfectly unblown, and then 
appreciated the wisdom of going slow. These 
men are very taciturn. They give opinions about 
the weather with great reluctance, if at all, and 
will not converse about anything while going up 
the hill. Thus they save their wind, the want 
of which is so trying to inexperienced Alpine 
tourists. But, what they lack in demonstrations 
they make up in essential service. They will 
stand by their employer in every tight place, and 
will rescue his remains and bear them back to 
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the valley, if he persists in despising the guide’s 
advice and is killed in consequence. 

These trusty fellows make great friends of 
members of the Alpine Club, and are some times 
well paid for leaving their beloved Switzerland 
and aiding in the conquest of high mountains in 
the antipodes. One of the corps has visited both 
India and New Zealand for this purpose. He 
showed as much sagacity in attacking the re- 
doubtable giants of those distant countries, as if 
he had known all about their weakest points 
from his infancy. In every case he took his 
patron successfully to the top, by a route which 
he instinctively chose as the easiest and the best. 
This guide returned home through London, and, 
while there, his employer made him the subject 
of an interesting experiment. One evening the 
man was asked to take a ride across London in 
acab. He was driven a distance of many miles, 
and the route was designedly made as tangled 
and intricate as possible. Arriving at their des- 
tination—the house of an Alpine celebrity—the 
cab was dismissed. After a short detention, the 
guide was told to return with his employer 
through the same streets which they had traversed 
in their round about journey. And he did it 
without making a single mistake, although an 
entire stranger in the great city. The man had 
not the faintest suspicion that he would be asked 
to do this difficult thing. He had almost un- 
consciously “ marked down” the whole labyrin- 
thine route. He did in London exactly what he 
would have done without the least effort among 
the mountains of his native land. His observations 
and memory of trifles supplied the unerring clews 
by which he retraced his way through the maze 
of the metropolis. 


Selected. 
THE BEST WINE LAST. 


So Cana said ; but still the first was good, 
For skillful nature wrought her very best, 
Turning the sunshine into hues of blood, 
Bringing the ripened clusters to be pressed. 


But this the Master brings ; his silent eye 
Flushes the sunshine of a loitering year. 

Be still, O guests! for Heaven is passing by. 
Bow down, O Nature! for your God is here. 


And it is always so. Earth’s joys grow dim, 
Like waning moons they slowly disappear ; 


Our heavenly joys fill up the widening brim, 
Ever more deep and full, more sweet and clear. 


Sweet were his words, when o’er the mountain slope 
He breathed his benedictions on the air; 

Waking the sleeping angels, Faith and Hope, 

. Bidding them sing away the grief and care. 


And yet, methinks, He speaks in sweeter tones 
Out of the shadow of the nearing cross ; 

Telling of mansions and the heavenly thrones, 
Which soon shall recompense for earthly loss. 


The good, the better, and the last the best,— 
This is the order of the Master’s wine ; 

More than the yesterdays to-days are blest, 
And life’s to-morrows may be more divine. 


And what beyond? Ah! eye hath never seen, 
Ear hath not heard, the wonders that await; 

Earth’s lights are paling shadows to the sheen 
Of untold glories just within the gate. 


We bid thee, Master, come and be our guest! 
Life’s common things thou turnest into wine; 
Our cares, our woes, our bitter tears, are blest, 
If only thou dost cause thy face to shine. 
—$_———_____ 


’Tis our part 
As Christians, to forget the wrongs we feel; 
To — trespasses ; our very foes ; 
To love and cherish ; to do good to all; 
Live peaceably ; and be, in all our acts, 
Wise as the serpent, gentle as the dove. 


A WONDERFUL THOUGHT. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


The great round world is full of things,— 
Not only armies and realms and kings, 
And lands and seas and forests tall, 
But little things, so small to see, 
So many they cannot counted be, 
Yet, wonderful thought, the Lord knows all! 


The wide-winged eagles He sees, and too 
The tiny nest with its eggs so blue, 

Which the mehdortark has hidden close ; 
Not only the storm-cloud sweeping vast, 
But the least dew-droplet, folded fast 

In the bosom of the summer rose, 


The filament fine of purpled gold, 
On the crest of the butterfly one day old, 
Is ordered and measured by his will; 
He hears the thrill of the bobolink’s song, 
And, though the thunder be loud and long, 
If the cricket chirps, He notes it still. 


He counts each drop of the lifting wave, 
Each grain of sand on each nameless grave, 
Each blade and ear of the manifold grains ; 
He hears the sigh of the heart’s unrest, 
The laugh from the happy childish breast, 
And the plash of a tear in the rush of the rains, 


Oh wonderful thought, that He can know all, 
Not only the mighty, but the small ; 

Not only the Alp, but each flake of its snows ! 
And He pities and pardons, and loves so well, 
That you and I in the thought may dwell, 

And not be afraid, though we know He knows. 

—S. S. Times. 


A Serpent Among the Books.—One day, a gen- 
tleman in India went into his library and took 
down a book from the shelves. As he did so, he 
felt a slight pain in his finger, like the prick of 
a pin. He thought that a pin had been stuck 
by some careless person in the cover of the book. 
But soon his finger began to swell, then his arm, 
and then his whole body, and in a few days he 
died. It was not a pin among the books, but a 
small and deadly serpent. 

There are many serpents among the books 
nowadays; they nestle in the foliage of some of 
our most fascinating literature ; they coil around 
the flowers whose perfume intoxicates the senses, 
People read and are charmed by the plot of the 
story, by the skill with which the characters are 
sculptured or grouped, by the gorgeousness of 
the word-painting, and hardly feel the pin-prick 
of the evil that is insinuated. But it stings and 
poisons. When the record of ruined souls is 
made up, on what multitudes will be inscribed, 
“ Poisoned by serpents among the books.” 

Let us watch against the serpents and read 
only that which is healthy, instructive and profit- 
able. 


Martin Farquhar Tupper’s autobiography, in 
speaking of the dangers to which a writer's man- 
uscripts are always open, tells us of a faithful 
maid arranging his study and always putting 
his papers in awful confusion. “Upon my cau- 
tioning her,” he says, “ not to destroy anything, 
I was horrified by the reply, ‘O! sir! I never 
burns no paper but what is spoiled by being 
written on!’” And he goes on to say that in 
“ prehistoric days when we sported with loose 
powder and shot and paper wadding, I was a 
guest for some days in September with James 
Maclaren at Ticehurst, and recollect his horror 
at finding that the lunchen sandwiches were 
wrapped in some of his most precious MSS.—for 
he was writing a treatise on finance, and those 
leaves were covered with calculations—and that 
his shooting-party were ramming down their 
charges with the recorded labor of his brains.” 
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KANSAS. 
Milton Carter, Varck, Cherokee Co. 
William D. Smith, Damorris, Morris Co. 
Benjamin Nicholson, Argonia, Sumner Co. 
Levi Bowles, North Branch, Jewell Co. 

CALIFORNIA. 
John Bell, San José, Santa Clara Co. 
CANADA. 
Noble Dickinson, Norwich, Oxford Co., Ontario. 
Thomas J. Rorke, Heathcote, County Grey, On- 
tario. 


List of Agents. 

We append herewith a list of AGENTS to whom 
application may be made, and who are author- 
wed to receive payment for “ The Friend.” 

s@> Agents and others sending the names of 
new subscribers, will please be careful to state 
that fact distinctly. And in all cases of change 
of address, the name of the office to which the 

aper has been sent, as well as that to which it 
is to be forwarded thereafter.“@a 






















MAINE. Joseph Cody, Linden Valley, Victoria Co., On- 
Esther Jones, Deering, York Co. tario. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adam Henry Garratt, Wellington, Prince Ed- 
ward Co., Ontario. 
Anna B. Crawford, Foxboro, Oak Lane- Place, 
County Hastings, Ontario. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


James E. Gifford, West Falmouth, Barnstable 


Co. 
Isaac P. Wilbur, North Dartmouth. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Thomas Perry, Westerly, Washington Co. 
VERMONT. 
Seneca Hazard, North Ferrisburgh, Addison Co. 
NEW YORK. 
John B. Foster, Pleasantville, Westchester Co. 
Nicholas D. Tripp, Scipioville, Cayuga Co. 
Aaron Mekeel, Jacksonville, Tompkins Co. 
Frederick Appenzeller, LeRaysville, Jefferson 
Co 


E. C., London, England. 
Henry Bell, 62 Quay, Waterford, Ireland. 


For “‘ The Friend.”’ 


Yearly Meeting and others. 


Joshua Haight, Somerset, Niagara Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Joshua T. Ballinger, West Chester, Chester Co. 

Clarkson Moore, West Grove, Chester Co. 

George Sharpless, London Grove, Chester Co. 

Benjamin Gilbert, Yohoghany, Westmoreland 


younger members, 










Friend,” as truth may open the way. 



































° ‘0. mind is dress. As from time to time my mind 
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rm, Benjamin P. Brown, Woodland Post Office, | Were longing for the peace of mind which could 
he Northampton Co. only be obtained by yielding to Divine require- 
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oose ft Milton Stanley, Plainfield, Hendricks Co. which her Lord and Master, whom she was de- 
1s a William Harvey Monrovia, Morgan Co. sirous to serve faithfully, required she should. 
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rror Abraham Cowgill, Centerdale, Cedar Co. - count. Her chief plea was, that she had just 
vere Jesse Negus, West Branch, Cedar Co. gotten a good supply of clothing, and her pa- 
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hose ff Samuel W. Stanley, Springville, Linn Co. not afford to lay it aside and get a new supply ; 
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heir |] George M’Nichols, Earlham, Madison Co. not bring peace of mind. Finally, her mind be- 
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An Address to the Younger Members of Canada 


Since my return from our (Canada) Yearly 
Meeting, my mind has been much with the 
articularly the female por- 

tion), and I now feel constrained, in gospel love, 
to address them through the columns of “The 


The subject which has much occupied my 
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herself up unreservedly into the Lord’s hands 

romising to lay aside each superfluous article, as 
it was required of her. Immediately there over- 
shadowed her a feeling of sweet peace, and she 
was assured that the will was all that was then 
required of her, and that as each article was to 
be disposed of, it was to be replaced by a plainer 
one. Such was the loving kindness of Him who 
was watching over her, that it was with pleasure 
she laid aside piece after piece ; but not till her 
bonnets were finally past wear, and a plain one 
substituted, did she feel really comfortable. He 
who was mercifully pleased to give strength in 
this instance, is able and willing to do in your 
cases just as He sees meet, although it might not 
be just the same way as in this case. 

f the plain dress is assumed in accordance 
with Divine command, and under a feeling of 
requirement, there will be strength given sufli- 
cient for the occasion. 

Does it seem a little thing to cause so much 
concern of mind? Take it for granted, that if 
it cause so much concern, it is of greater moment 
than the spirit of the world supposes. . There 
seems to me to be a querying as to whether the 
passage, “Come out from the world, and be ye 
separate,” has any réference to dress. I think 
it has. We so often hear the plea, “ Pride is not 
in the dress.” No, it is not; if it were, it would 
not so interfere with peace of mind. Pride must 
be in the heart before it can show itself in the 
dress. If there is no pride present in the heart, 
why should we want to dress as people of the 
world, or those who apparently have no thought 
of their future state, or of what they are here 
for? Oh, vain dress! How much needless ex- 
pense is put into it. If all would be content to 
dress simply, as becomes their poor decaying 
bodies, how many poor outcasts might be cloth- 
ed and fed with the surplus! 

Not only is there mush needless expense put on 
dress, but also in the furnishing of our houses. 
I have reference just now more particularly to 
that portion of which the young women have 
control. How easy it is to run into “fashion” in 
this respect. One sees some dainty handiwork 
and wishes to imitate it, regardless of expense ; 
so one thing after another finds its way to the 
walls, tables, mantles, &c., till, would we take 
the trouble to calculate the cost—to say nothing 
of the precious time spent on them—we would be 
surprised at the amount expended simply to 
please the eye. 

I have limited my remarks to the female por- 
tion; but they have not been alone the subjects 
of my thoughts. How many of our young men 
could be distinguished as Friends? I am sorr 
to say, but a small per cent. Why is it so? is 
it not for the same reason, viz: a want of dedi- 
cation? a fear—must I say a cowardly fear—of 
taking up the cross, and appearing odd? Do I 
hear some one say, “My coat is as plain as so- 
and-so’s. I see nothing gay in a collars and 
small lappel.” I beseech thee, brother, look 
well into thy heart, and see if there is not a lit- 
tle pride there which prompts thee to choose thy 
present style in preference to a plain one. 

Although there is not so much difference be- 
tween the plain and fashionable dress of the 
male as the female sex, still there is a constant 
changing in some particulars, a something to en- 
gage the thoughts. 

I fear there is in this day too much fear of be- 
ing recognized by one’s appearance as a Quaker. 
But what does our Saviour say? “Whosoever, 
therefore, shall be ashamed of me, and of my 
words, in this adulterous and sinful generation, 
of him also shall the Son of man be ashamed, 
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when He cometh in the glory of his Father, with 
the holy angels.” 

We have been in the mixture so long as to 
materially weaken the youth; and in too many 
instances older ones, who should be examples of 

lainness and simplicity, have become “stum- 
bling blocks” in the way of others. Is it not time 
for us to rid ourselves of this mixture and become 
once more the plain simple people we were for- 
merly? None are too young or insignificant to 
add their mite in helping to rebuild the church 
from its present fallen condition to what the 
Lord would have it to be. 

One young Friend, who believed it required 
of her to attend the Yearly Meeting, felt after- 
ward that her going was in good measure as an 
example, and to strengthen some of those who 
were “halting between two opinions.” If her 
presence had the desired effect, and she was thus 
made instrumental in helping any halting one 
to decide for Christ, to the expulsion of the world, 
she will be fully repaid for the exertion. How 
little we know what object the Lord may have 
in view, when He requires little sacrifices at our 
hands. 

One young Friend told me that when under 
concern on account of her bonnet, she pleaded 
that there were others older, and holding higher 
ae in the church, who did not dress plain- 
y. The answer she received was, “This is for 
a help to others ;” and so it proved, for shortly 
after she gave up to the requirement, the very 
ones that had been thus in her way, were brought 
out in like manner. So we see it is for us to 
obey every intimation of duty, and leave the re- 
sult with Him who knows us altogether better 
than we know ourselves. 

My concern has not been confined to the 
members of Canada Yearly Meeting, but has 
extended to those of other meetings, particularly 
the isolated ones, many of whom are miles dis- 
tant from any family of Friends; and to those 
also who are in even worse positions than these ; 
for it does seem to me that those isolated ones 
are often more likely to adhere to the principles 
of our Society than those whose lots are cast with 
those bearing the name of Friends whilst hold- 
ing doctrines and practices contrary thereto. 

Rest assured, dear young brothers and sisters, 
that on this account you have the sincere sym- 
pathy of one at least; and I do not hesitate in 
saying, many fathers and mothers in Israel are 
yearning over the children with fervent desires 
that they may be enabled to bear the yoke in 
their youth, and so be prepared to fill the places 
of those who are dropping off one by one. We 
know that according to nature, there are many 
more whose stay with us must be short; but the 
Lord will have a people, and He who (as was 
declared by Christ himself) “is able of these 
stones to raise up children to Abraham,” will, as 
you submit to his teaching, qualify you to fill the 
vacancies. M. R. 

Canada, Eighth Mo. 16th, 1886. 


———— 
Natural History, Science, &. 

Food Poisoning.—Dr. E. H. Bartley in the 
New York Medical Journal treats of the cases 
which are from time to time met with, where 

rsons are made sick, or even lose their lives 

om partaking of food which is not usually re- 
garded as unwholesome. 

In many of these instances, he attributes the 
effect to the overeating of one particular dish ; 
and quotes the case of a servant-girl, who attrib- 
uted her sickness to ice-cream, and said, “I know 
it was the ice-cream, for I ate nothing else for 
dinner. I ate all I could.” 


There are other cases of undoubted poisoning 
due to changes in the food itself. Thus cucum- 
bers, melons and some other vegetables have a 
tendency to develop a purgative principle when 
not fresh. Commencing decomposition in animal 
and vegetable food is liable to generate poisonous 
principles. It has been conclusively shown that 
certain substances when undergoing spontaneous 
putrefactive changes may develop alkaloid poi- 
sons of the most virulent nature. In most cases, 
the doctor thinks recent and thorough cooking 
will prevent the food from doing any serious 
damage. He says, “ I have known whole families 
to be poisoned by a beef-stew, or by corned beef 
which had been cooked for a number of days 
and then left in the same vessel. Meats protected 
from the free supply of air are more likely to 
become poisonous than those freely exposed.” 


A Disappointed Spider—While a gentleman 
was watching some spiders last summer, it occured 
to him to try what effect a tuning fork would 
have on the insects. He suspected they would 
regard the sound just as they were in the habit 
of regarding the sound made by a fly. And 
sure enough they did. He selected a large spider, 
that was at one edge of its web. Sounding the 
fork, he touched a thread at the other side of the 
web, and watched the result. The spider had 
the buzzing sound conveyed to him over his 
telephone wires, but how was he to know of 
which particular wire the sound was travelling ? 
He ran to the centre of the web very quickly, 
and felt all around until he touched a thread 
against the other end of which the fork was 
sounding ; then taking another thread along, just 
as a man would take an extra piece of rope, he 
ran out to the fork and sprang upon it. But 
he retreated a little way, and looked at the fork. 
He was puzzled. He had expected to find a 
buzzing fly. He had caught the sound of a fly, 
but there was nothing to kill and eat! 


A Weakness of Hearing.—The function of the 
human ear frequently fails ; faintly-heard sounds, 
like that of the ticking of a watch, becoming 
wholly inaudible at irregular intervals. The 
intervals of silence have lately been found by 
A. Raggi to vary between seven and twenty-two 
seconds; while the periods of sound-perception 
are between seven and fifteen seconds in duration. 
The variation proves not to be due to extraneous 
sounds, nor to blood-circulation or respiration, 
but is supposed to result from inability to keep 
the attention long at sufficient tension to perceive 
faint sounds. 


Night Air—An extraordinary fallacy is the 
dread of night air. What air can we breathe 
at night but night air? The choice is between 
pure night air from without and foul air from 
within. Most people prefer the latter—an unac- 
countable choice. What will they say if itis proved 
to be true that fully one-half of all the diseases 
we suffer from are occasioned by people sleeping 
with their windows shut? An open window, most 
nights in the year, can never hurt any one. In 
great cities night air is often the best and purest 
to be had in twenty-four hours. I could better 
understand shutting the windows in town during 
the day than during the night, for the sake of 
the sick. The absence of smoke, the quiet, all 
tend to make night the best time for airing the 
patient. One of our highest medical authorities 
on consumption and climate has told me that 
the air of London is never so good as after ten 
o'clock at night. Always air your room, then, 
from the outside air if possible. Windows are 
made to open, doors are made to shut—a truth 
which seems extremely difficult of apprehension. 


Every room must be aired from without, every 
passage from within.—Sanitary World. 


Value of Grasses.—In a recent geological paper, 
Prof. J. Starkie Gardner sketched the value and 
importance of the grasses at the present day, re. 
marking that they occupy under cultivation 
one-third of the entire area of Europe, inclusive 
of lakes and mountains, while, exclusive of malt 
and spirituous drinks distilled from them, their 
products to the value of nearly one hundred 
millions sterling are imported annually into Eng. 
land alone. There are over 3,000 species, fitted 
to occupy most diverse stations and to overcome 
nearly every kind of vegetable competition, with 
the result that about ninety-five per cent of the 
plants growing in ordinary meadow-land are 
grasses. 


A Natural Trap.—A curious form of animal 
trap exists in the Santa Paula valley, Ventura 
County, California, where many unfortunate crea- 
tures are captured by small streams of thick 
mineral oil which flows from the mountain down 
ravines which are water courses in the wet season, 
Thus, it is stated on the authority of Prof. E, 
W. Hilgard, gophers, moles, squirrels, rabbits, 
all kinds of birds from the buzzard and hawk 
to the canary, as well as all kinds of insects, may 
be found just caught or completely submerged 
in the pitiless viscid mass, which rarely releases 
a victim once touched. The frequent occurrence 
of bones of lambs and calves proves that even 
larger animals are entrapped. It is supposed 
that the shining surface of the pitch gives the 
impression that the streams are water. 


Orocodiles in Egypt.—It appears that the croc- 
odile, like the faith which formerly esteemed it 
sacred, is practically extinct in Egypt. The 
steamers plying the Nile have had more effect 
in driving it from that river than the guns of 
sportsmen, according to Prof. A. H. Sayce— 
Selected. 


African Box-wood.—A_ new species of box- 
wood, from South Africa, has just been described 
by Sir Joseph Hooker under the botanical name 
of Buxus Macowani. As it is in considerable 
quantities and is suitable for engravers’ uses, it 
may prove a valuable addition to the ee 
supplies of European box-wood. When season 
without cracking the wocd is valued at two cents 
a cubic inch. 


a 


Items. 


— Welsh Mountain Outcasts.—The Welsh Mountain 
is a high ridge of land lying on the border between 
Chester and Berks Counties, Pa., and extending a 
number of miles south-east into Lancaster County. 
It has long been noted as the residence of a poor 
and degraded class of people, both white and colored, 
many of whom are supposed to eke out their scanty 
means of subsistence by petty pilfering. There are 
said to be over 300 alten growing up amid poor 
surroundings on the mountain. About a year ago, 
a First-day school was established among them by 
Price L. Supplee, and since then a day school has 
been established, which has about 30 scholars on its 
roll. Several persons have become interested in 
these neglected people, and efforts have been made 
to procure situations for some of suitable age, where 
they can be trained to useful labor away from evil 
associations. A Lancaster County paper says, that 
the Welsh Mountain country has for years cost the 
county about $3000 per annum in the way of crim- 
inal prosecutions. 


—The Saloon in Politics.—Under this heading the 
Western Friend argues that effective legislation on 
the temperance question cannot be expected from 
a party which must rely on its saloon votes to obtain 
a majority; and that officers elected by a divided 
party must partake of the spirit of compromise, and 
cannot be telied upon to enforce a law about which 
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— 
its members are divided in feeling. It comes to the . We pray while we are preaching, albeit the con- 
y conclusion that “ prohibition, as the sentiment that T H K KR R I i N D. regation will speak of the long prayer or the 
would destroy the saloon and arrest its evil work es ~ f th h bat P t 
Tr, stands, for the time being, as the political represen- NINTH MONTH 11, 1886. The @ee . a os an wor 7 oui . 
ad tative of the principles of religion and good govern- ie ms aeons 























































but the preacher was in prayer during the whole 
service. While he was speaking to the people 


re. ment. Praying without ceasing.— Under this heading 




























































eT Be Sth the Pada Zo | an er arin ember of he | wh is mouth spt as making prafer 
alt time of holding their Sabbath Som the Seventie-dng dependent responds to the ee of & corre- God, and sometimes with an agony of im rtunity 
sir of the week to the First, beginning with the year spondent who desired an explanation of the mean-| which only God the Holy Ghost could inspire 
ed 1900. ing of the Apostle’s command, “Pray without = ane The old eeu “— Soman 
‘ eo io : ceasing. ; ay 4 : who, as she swept the house, said in her heart, 
aad in he tyeutan “Cae tek oa a ae This subject is instructively treated of by |‘ Lord, sweep my heart of all dust and unclean- 
me tism,” E. L. Sherman, in the Church Union, refers Robert Barclay , in the Pro osition on W orship, ness ;’ while she laid the table for dinner, said, 3 
ith to the outpouring of the Spirit at the day of Pente- | the 11th of his Apology. In this, after stating | Lord, clothe my soul in fine and clean linen, 
the cost as an illustration of this baptism. He re-| that man cannot offer true prayer without the even as this cloth is fine and white and clean ; 
‘at marks: “Peter said, This is that which was spoken | concurrence and assistance of the Spirit of Christ, | and even as I spread and furnish this table, so 
by the prophet Joel. And it shall come to pass in| he distinguishes between inward and outward | spread the table of thy delights for me always, 
oe Se ail eee de. God) *'T wlll poor eatin - ve prayers and says :— and let me eat and drink at thy board ;’ who, 
a days of my spirit,” &e. Acts ii. 16-18. Hereisa] ,, , 7 when she washed her hands or face, declared, 
baptism whose beginning is identical with that of Inward prayer is that secret turning of the} that she always prayed in her heart that God 
: the church, and this, too, a baptism so important as| mind towards God, whereby being secretly} would cleanse her and make her every whit 
ick to have been the subject of rophecy an romise | touched and awakened by the light of Christ in whole—this is to continue in prayer and be in- 
wn eight hundred years previously. This same baptism | the conscience, and so bowed down under a sense | stant in prayer and to watch unto prayer. 
son. was not only promised by the Baptist, but by him | of its iniquities, unworthiness and misery, it looks} “It is to the loss and damage of many Christians 
E. erg tear Ti eeieak tote tee ee oe God, and, joining with the secret shinings | that this habit of continuing ‘instant in prayer’ 
war water: but He shall ba in oar with as Hol _ | of the Seed of God, it breathes towards Him, and | and ‘ praying without ceasing’ is not cultivated. 
wk Ghost.” Mark i. 8. This stolemnin of John = is constantly breathing forth some secret desires | No tongue can tell the spiritual benefit of such | 
wel repeated by Christ in a promise made to his disci- | 204 aspirations towards Him. It isin this sense] a habit. How it baffles Satan and keeps him 
8 ples after his resurrection. “For John truly bap- | that we are so frequently in Scripture commanded | at a proper distance! How it keeps the soul in " 
ASS tized with water, but ye shall be baptized with the | to pray continually; which cannot be understood | fresh and loving communion with God! How it 
nce Holy Ghost, not many days hence.” Acts i. 5. of outward prayer, becuse it were impossible that | brings the Scriptures, full of light and life, always ‘ 
a Bae ae ee ap ag ances. | men should bealways upon their knees, expressing | before the mind and heart! How strong it ren- | 
= ind eon . yen aan peuieline the eel, kane words of prayer; and this would hinder them | ders one in time of trial or temptation! How 


from the exercise of those duties no less positively 


1 able it makes us for service, how patient in trib- 
commanded. Outward prayer is, when as the 


hesied or promised this baptism by the Spirit at 
i P . 7 e ulation! Indeed, how it shields, protects and 


the beginning of Christ’s kingdom. 








roc. Pentecost did not witness the completion of the | Spirit being thus in the exercise of inward re-| furnishes the whole life! Especially how it intro- 
ad it Spirit baptism, for it is not to be completed, until | tirement, and feeling the breathing of the Spirit | duces the soul to such a personal knowledge of ‘ 
The the last convert shall have been brought into the | of God to arise powerfully in the soul, receives | God and Christ that it makes all manner of skep- 

fect church, At Pentecost the mighty wave of grace 





strength and liberty by a superadded motion 
and influence of the Spirit to bring forth either 
audible sighs, groans, or words, and that either 
in public assemblies, or in private. 


ticism and doubt of no effect to disturb one’s 
peace! Let us ‘continue in prayer, ‘ praying 
always, and watch in the same with thanksgiv- 
ing.’ ”? 


ns of started, which has rolled on by Cesarea, Samaria, 
sale Corinth, Ephesus and Rome; over mountains and 
fi across oceans; to Britain, America and the isles of 
the sea, and destined to continue until it shall 





































































box- deluge the whole earth and baptize all generations} “As pens prayer . necessary at all 

-ibed of men. Is not this the one baptism, of the one | times, so, so long as the day of every man’s yisi- ae — 

ame church, whose gracious influence is co-extensive tation lasteth, hé never wants some influence, SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

rable with the one faith? less or more, for the practice of it; because he te ene ae em ‘el the 

es, it _—Spread: of Christianity.—An illustration of the | no sooner retires his mind, and considers him- a of ea teten ae of the Mississippi Se a : 
hing silent spread of gospel influence in lands where | self in God’s presence, but he finds himself in the | ana including Connecticut. There were & succession i 


oned Christianity is contending with deep-rooted systems 


one ractice of it.” 
of false religions, is seen in a reference to the effects P 


of shocks, the severest of which was the first, occurring 













































































cents J of the Christian religion in India, made by one of| sr. views of the Editor of The Independent, | have been under and near to the city of Chaciecton, 8 
the missionaries of the American Board, who is hil =o d in diffe 1 - —™ a >! C. It is believed that fully two-thirds of the buildings 
laboring in the Madura district. He says: “To| Whe expressed in different language, largely | i, that city were more or less injured, and that they 
those who engage in this work, it is evident that | coincide with the above quotations. He says| will nearly all have to be taken down. About fifty 

ntain Christianity and Western civilization have been | that formal or outward prayer is not the only | persons were killed or mortally injured, and one hun- 

ween widely and deeply influential during the last few} way in which the soul holds communion with | dred others more or less hurt. The loss of property is 
ling a years in moulding Hindu society. The old idea of| God. “ Prayer is an attitude of the soul towards os rer » Sean eene oe ae —— 
unty. poly on i" bag oy J oe = —— God, . . it is spiritual thought and purpose and | and public meat TS acoek deaian Ae cna 

, poor onceptions. ° 18 re © -— y try resolve.” - It is not different in its essential nature places are being given for the benefit of the sufferers 

lored these conceptions with idolatry ; but the two cannot it, settee te £ faith i d ; f 7 ivi ’ 

canty possibly long exist together, and idolatry will in from alt and love. A man 0 fat ls & man | and the U. 8S. Government is supplying tents, de. 
nan time be relegated by all, even as it is by the edu- | whose faith dominates his life. It is not that he The ne — — ee is “bad- 

1 poor cated Hindu, to the class of effete and antiquated | is always saying to himself: ‘I believe this or | ‘Y wrecked.” The earth has been broken into fissures, 

poo : ’ ; : : . ° and hillocks and depressions have been created where 
ir ago, things. The strong grip of caste is also relaxing, that statement that is made to me; but I believe none existed before, and in one or two instances rail- 
em by - people are not so _— -— esstionsl in —_ in God, trust Him, love, honor and try to obey | road trains were wrecked by the upheavals of the 

ol has a mal they once RST t least, this 1s true Of | Him in all things, and so regulate my life that earth. The shocks were preceded or accompanied by 

STEEL, ‘scsohet butiance of Cothety Coosa tien (ee on a 2 amare 1 a) ee ee eee eee 

made ‘as he wena - a ee aan von Wal oe loo > bs a ct hen: et as emitted from the earth. Water was also thrown up, 

where Powers. and only four, which aré showing signs of ve live by breathing; but we are not always | and mudholes were formed on the surface, giving the 

m evil somvess af chen enon ain aidan 5 tg conscious of the exercise of respiration.” “It is} appearance of volcanic action. 

s, that England and the Tnited States. None ot thdes are | even so with prayer. It is the soul’s confidence} An official of the Coast Survey has been sent from 





Washington to Charleston to make soundings of the ~* 
harbor and adjacent coast, in order to see whether any 
remarkable depressions or elevations of the bottom of 
the ocean have been caused by the earthquake. 

Numbers of the colored people who work in the tur- 


and spirit of communion with God.” “It is a 
kind of communion which goes on within us, en- 
tirely independent of what we may be doing in 
other directions. Even while writing this article 


ost the Roman Catholic nations. If you add Italy to these 
| you must also add that Italy began to progress from 

the moment she set herself to destroy the temporal 
ng the power of the Pope. On the other hand, if you are 
































‘ion on to ask for conspicuous examples of nations fallen —yea at this very moment—we are conscious of | pentine forests of North and South Carolina, being in 

fom J om thc high tat ler of he deine] Prayer going upto Gol ha be wil Grew |r sob re iting he rea 
i ’ : es . in h 

livided Spain, and all these Powers, so far as they have any | 7 OUF writing, that our teaching may be true Vaderweed our Consul at Glasgow, has made a re- 


and helpful. Such prayer does not interfere 


religi d at all, are Roman Catholic.—Pro- A 
whic -_ with the flow of thought, but rather helps it on. 


which fessor Lias. 







port to the State Department, in which he warns 
American workmen, and especially American seamen, 
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against going to Great Britain with the hope of find- 
ing employment. Every trade is overcrowded. Ap- 
plications made on him by destitute American seamen 
for aid, average about four or five a week. 

A telegram from Winnipeg to the Chicago Times 
says, that Foster, the Dominion Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries, has returned from British Columbia. 
While at Victoria he took depositions of members of 
the crews of the vessels seized by American revenue 
officers in Alaskan waters. From the evidence he 
made a memorandum to the British Government, call- 
ing upon it to make certain representations to Wash- 
ington, to the effect that the seizures were illegal. The 
crews deposed that the vessels were not within sixty 
miles of Alaska’s shores when the seizures were made. 
Foster says the American Government “has no more 
right to insist that Canadian vessels shall not go within 
sixty miles of the Alaskan shore, than the Canadian 
Government has to say American vessels shall not go 
within that distance of the Labrador coast, even though 
Russia when it owned Alaska, claimed sovereignty in 
the adjoining seas.” 

It appears that General Miles has at last succeeded 
in capturing the notorious Apache chief, Geronimo, 
with thirty-five of his band. They are reported to 
have voluntarily surrendered. 

A despatch has been received in Chicago from the 
Mayor of Belleplain, Iowa, relating a singular catas- 
trophe. It appears that “an artesian well, four inches 
in diameter, burst when the depth of 180 feet had been 
reached in boring, and instantly a volume of water was 
forced into the air to the distance of several hundred 
feet. This gradually increased in size and yolume un- 
til a stream of water fully sixteen inches in diameter 
was formed. Fifteen carloads of stone were emptied 
into the well, but these were forced upward as though 
propelled by the force of giant powder. Bags of sand 
were then hastily constructed, and cast into the well, 
but these, too, were hurled into the air.” 

There has been no rain in Jones and Stonewall 
counties, Texas, for fourteen months, and most of the 
settlers have left. Those who remain, about 400 fami- 
lies, are in a state of extreme destitution. It is be- 


lieved that throughout the drought affected section, 
perhaps 3000 families are destitute. 

A few cases of a disease resembling yellow fever 
have — at Biloxi, Mississippi. 


The deaths in this city last week numbered 372, 
which was 9 more than during the previous week, and 
25 less than during the corresponding period last year. 
Of the foregoing 102 were under one year of age: 197 
were males and 175 females: 41 died of consumption ; 
30 of cholera infantum ; 26 of marasmus ; 22 of typhoid 
fever; 19 of convulsions; 17 of old age; 14 of inflam- 
mation of the brain; 14 of inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels, and 11 of Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s8 1104; 4’s, registered, 125}; 
coupons, 126}; 3’s, 101; currency 6’s, 126 a 136. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners on a basis of 
9§ cts. for middling uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet at 6§ cts. for 70 Abel test in 
barrels, and 84 cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed was abundant and dull at former rates. Sales 
of 1 car fair winter bran at $12.50; 1 car fair coarse do. 
do., at $13, and 2 cars good coarse do. do., at $13.50 
per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—The flour market quiet, but prices 
were unchanged. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, at $4.20; 125 barrels Ohio, clear, at 
$4.25 ; 375 barrels Ohio and Indiana, straight, at $4.50; 
375 barrels winter patent, at $4.75 a $4.90; 125 barrels 
Minnesota clear, at $4; 500 barrels do. patent at $4.80 
a $5, and 375 barrels do. do. at $5.10. Rye flour was 
steady at $3.25 for new and $3.40 for old. 

Grain.—Wheat was a shade easier; No. 2 closing at 
854 cts. bid and 85} cts. asked. Corn.—No. 2 mixed 
closed at 49} cts. bid and 50 cts. asked. Oats were 
quiet but steady ; No. 2 closing at 34} cts. bid, and 354 
cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were livelier at 3 a 5} cts. Fat cows were 
fair at 2 a 3} cts. Milch cows were scarce at $30 a $65. 
Veal calves were active at 4} a 6} cts. 

Sheep were firmer at 2 a 4} cts. Lambs, 3 a 6} cts. 

Hogs were active ; 7 a 7} cts. for western ; 6 a 64 cts. 
for State. 

Foreicn.—The Killarney Branch of the Irish Na- 
tional League, has notified General Sir Redvers Bul- 
ler of its readiness to give him every possible assistance, 
if the sole object of his mission in Kerry is to suppress 
crime and outrage. If, however, his mission is to serve 
landlords, collect rents and assist at evictions, he must 
depend on his own resources. 

n the English Parliament, Lord Randolph Church- 
ill has moved that precedence be given the supply bill. 


The Parnellites and Home Rule Liberals, have been 
urging that the consideration of the situation of Ireland 
admitted of no delay. 

Measures have been taken in Belfast, with the pur- 
pose of making rioting almost impossible. 

The Italian cholera record for Eighth Month 31st, 
was 84 new cases and 23 deaths. 

Prince Alexander arrived at Sofia on the 3d instant. 
He made a triumphal entry into the city, escorted by 
the municipal authorities of Sofia, who had gone two 
kilometres outside the city to await his arrival. He 
was received with addresses of welcome and artillery 
salutes. Prince Alexander ordered the release of all 
— prisoners, and reconstructed the Ministry. 

e addressed a letter to the Czar of Russia, in which 
he desired the co-opetation of that personage. The 
reply to this letter manifested such an entire disap- 
probation of the Prince continuing to rule Bulgaria, 
as to induce him to publicly announce his intention of 
abdicating. Before leaving the country, he will estab- 
lish a Regency. 

An ordinary session of the Bulgarian Chamber of 
Deputies has been summoned to discuss the abdication. 
It is believed that the departure of Prince Alexander 
from Bulgaria is likely to result in civil war. 

Advices from Ching-Too-Foo, the chief city of the 
Province of Sechuen, state that the natives of the 
eastern part of that province and those of northern 
Cochin China, have risen against the Christians, and 
are massacreing them and destroying their property. 
This active persecution is attributed to the imprudence 
of English and American missionaries. 

In Cochin China, alone, fifty Christians have been 
killed, their houses burned and their farms destroyed. 

In Sechuen a general massacre of Christians is re- 
ported to be in progress, and they are killed wherever 
found, It is said that whole. villages occupied by Chris- 
tians have been destroyed, and that all lands occupied 
by the professors of that faith are being devastated. 
The Apostolic Vicar’s residence in Sechuen has been 
burned to the ground. Not a piece of furniture, nor a 
book nor a paper was saved. The foreign Consuls 
barely escaped from Sechuen with their lives. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 

These schools, under the care of the three Monthly 
Meetings of Friends of Philadelphia, will re-open in 
the new School-house 140 N. 16th St., above Arch, on 
Second-day, Ninth Mo. 13th, 1886. 

The departments for Boys and Girls respectively re- 
main under the care of their former Principals, John 
H. Dillingham and Mary W. Woolman, who are as- 
sisted by a corps of competent instructors. Two vacan- 
cies in the Girls’ Department have been filled by the 
appointment of Jane J. Wetherell and Mary Anna 
Jones, who it is believed will form valuable additions 
to the working staff. 

The Boys’ Primary Department, so long under the 
efficient care of Susanna House, will be conducted by 
Elizabeth Warner. A Girls’ Primary Department has 
been organized under the direction of Anna Yarnall, 
for some years an efficient teacher in the upper school. 

The new School-house is well adapted for conduct- 
ing a first class school ; great care having been taken 
to provide all necessary comforts and conveniences. 
The heating and ventilation have been carefully at- 
tended to, and the cheerful and commodious character 
of the rooms, and the arrangements of the surrounding 
— are attractive. The scholars will have the 
yenefit of Friends’ Library, soon to be removed toa 
new building now being erected for its accommodation 
within the same enclosure as the School-house. 

Children not members of our religious Society are 
admitted, and the attention of Friends and others is 
invited to these schools, which afford the opportunity 
for education free from the disadvantages which apper- 
tain to many seminaries. The terms are moderate, 
and our members who find the charges burdensome 
may be fully relieved. 

The School-house will be open daily from and after 
the first of Ninth Month, from 9 A. m. to 12 m., and 3 
to 5 p. M., when teachers will be in attendance to give 
information and receive applications for admission. 

Further information may be obtained from JoHN 
W. Brppte, Treasurer of the Committee, No. 119 8. 
Fourth 8t. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
During the summer the stage will connect on week 
days with the 7.7, 9.3, 2.47 and 4.55 trains from 
Broad St. Station to convey passengers to the school. 
Telegrams should be sent to West Chester via Western 
Union Telegraph Company, whence they will be sent 
to the odheal by telephone. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Edward R. Maule, N. J., $2, vol. 60 
and for Hannah R. Maule, $2, vol. 60; from George 
C. Webster, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Jesse Dewees, Agent, 
O., $19, being $2 each for himself, David Masters, 
Thomas Llewelyn, Robert Milhouse, Samuel Faw 
Thomas Dewees, Jr., Samuel King, and William 
Hamer, O., and Ruth Anna Dewees, Kans., vol. 60 
and $1 for Thomas Dewees, Kans., to No. 52, vol. 60; 
from George W. Thorp, Fkfd., $2, vol. 60; from Joseph 
N. Taylor, Ind., $2, vol. 60; from Benjamin Mather, 
O., per John Cafey, Agent, $2, to No. 35, vol. 60; from 
Edward Sharpless, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from Nathaniel 
B. Brown, Md., $2, vol. 60; from Mary Eldridge, Pa, 
per Jonathan Eldridge, $2, vol.,60; from Henry Horn, 
Agent, Ind., $6, being $2 each for H. W. Horn, Nathan 
Overman, and Penninah Jordan, vol. 60; from Asa 
Garretson, Agent, O., $66, being $2 each for himself, 
Elizabeth Wilson, Jonathan T. Scofield, Elizabeth 
Bailey, Barclay Smith, Wm. Picket, Eunice Thomas. 
son, Joseph W. Doudna, Isaac N. Vail, John Bundy, 
Samuel Walton, Jehu Bailey, Jesse Bailey, Aaron 
Frame, Joseph Doudna, Robert Plummer, George 
Tatum, Beulah Roberts, Sarah M. Bailey, Ann Eliza 
Wilson, John G. Hall, Rebecca W. Bundy, Dr. Eph- 
raim Williams, Francis Davis, William Stanton, Esther 
Sears, Joseph Cowgill, James Steer, Joseph 8. Hoge, 
Jesse K. Livezey, and Amasa Frame, vol. 60, Al 
bertus Hoyle, to No. 33, vol. 61, and Homer Gibbons, 
Iowa, vol. 60; from Ezra Stokes, New Jersey, $2, 
vol. 60; from Samuel Nicholson, N. J., $2,vol. 60; 
from Hamilton Haines, N. J., $4, vols. 59 and 60, and 
for Mulford Haines, Wyoming Ter., $2, vol. 60; for 
Eleazer Bales, Dillon Haworth, R. Barclay Pickett, 
and Wilber F. Crist, Ind., $2 each, vol 60, and for 
James N. Symonds, Ind., $4, vols. 59 and 60; from 
Joseph K. Evens, N. J., $2, vol. 60; from William H. 
Blackburn, Agent, O., $8, being $2 each for himself, 
Sarah Ann Cope, Wilson Hall, and Joseph Hall, vol, 
60; from C. A. Hoffman, W. Philada., $2, vol. 60; from 
Lydia H. Moorman, Io., $2, to No. 13, vol. 61; from 
Asenath H. Edgerton, Io., per John E. Hodgin, $2, 
vol. 60; from Richard Wistar, Philada., $2, vol. 60; 
from Jabez Jenkins, Gtn., $2, vol. 60; from Joseph 
Rhoads. Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Mary Ann Spencer, Del., 
$2, vol. 60; from Samuel F. Balderston, Philada., $2, 
vol. 60; from John Penington, Pa., per Clarkson 
Moore, Agent, $2, vol. 60; from Rowland Evans, Pa, 
$2, vol. 60; from Enos Smedley, Gtn., $2, vol. 60; from 
Robert Knowles, lo., $2, vol. 60; from John W. Buzby, 
Elnathan Roberts and Joshua L. Harmer, N. J., and 
Henry W. Satterthwaite, Pa., $2 each vol. 60; from 
Samuel Hatton, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Jacob Smedley, 
Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Edward Reeve, Philada., $2, vol, 
60; from Joshua T. Ballinger, Agent, Pa., $14, being 
$2 each for Deborah C. Smedley, Mary Ann Taylor, 
Jonathan Tomlinson, Albina B. Carpenter, Lydia Em- 
bree, Ann Scott, and Samuel Worth, vol. 60; from Ann 
C. Jones, Pa., $2, vol. 60; from Sarah Ann Leeds, Pa., 
$2, vol. 60; from Hetty Ann Bellah, Del., $2, vol. 60; 
from Hannah Twitchell, O., $2, vol. 60; from Josiah 
Hall, Nathan R. Smith, David Thomas, and Joseph 
P. Binns, O., $2 each, vol. 60. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR COLORED ADULTS. 
Teachers are wanted for these Schools, which will 
be opened Tenth Month 4th. 
Application may be made to 
Thomas Woolman, 858 Marshall St. 
Joseph W. Lippincott, 460 N. Seventh St. 
Edward 8. Lowry, 2220 Pine St. 
William T. Elkinton, 325 Pine St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee on Admissions 
will be held in the Committee Room, Fourth and Arch 
Sts., on Seventh-day, the 18th inst., at 10 a. m. 

Joun W. Brppte, Clerk. 


Drep, on the 13th of Third Month, 1886, JEssE 
Roserts, in the 85th year of his age, a member and 
Elder of Stillwater Particular and Monthly Meeti 
of Friends, Ohio. He was a consistent and valu 
member of the Society of Friends, and firmly attached 
to its original doctrines and testimonies. 

——,, of paralysis, on the 17th of Sixth Month, 1886, 
at her home, near Ackworth, Warren County, Iowa, 
Hannan Hawortn, widow of the late Samuel Ha- 
worth, in the 87th year of her age, a member of Ack- 
worth Monthly Meeting of Friends, Iowa. 
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